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REVIEWS. 

Collectanea Hispanica. Par Charles Upson Clark. (Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
XXIV. 1920.) Paris: Champion. 243 pp. 70 plates. 

Any objections that a hostile critic might wish to apply to the 
present volume are answered by the title. The term Collectanea 
Hispanica makes no claim to a finished performance. One ob- 
vious imperfection immediately meets the eye in the diminutive 
and often scarcely decipherable plates. But these do not repre- 
sent Professor Clark's idea of what reproductions of manu- 
scripts should be. In a rapid and extensive journey through 
Spain, undertaken in 1907 mainly in behalf of the late lamented 
Dr. Eudolf Beer of Vienna, he took with a small camera a large 
number of photographs of characteristic books, many of which 
had never been reproduced in any way. He had time for making 
only a few notes on the manuscripts that he photographed, but 
the collection served his purposes for his courses in palaeography, 
and seemed so valuable to Dr. Beer that the latter urged its 
publication. The work is written in French. It was ready in 
1910, but various reasons, including the war, have delayed its 
appearance. The small photographs were somewhat enlarged 
and turned into admirable heliotypes by Champion. After all, 
even the most minute reproduction can be read easily with a 
glass, — and that is less expensive than taking a trip to Spain. 

Such is the apology for the plates ; the work as a whole needs 
no apology. Professor Clark, after doing full justice to his 
predecessors in this subject, states precisely what he has accom- 
plished (p. 22) : 

Pans le present ouvrage enfin, on trouvera des reproductions de mss. 
jusqu'ici tres difficiles a etudier, comme le palimpseste de Leon, l'onciale 
de Barcelone, le Veronensis, le Cavensis, les Legionenses de la Bible, 
le fameux Alvarus (Smaragde) de Cordoue; le premier apergu un peu 
dgtaillS des travaux anterieurs sur l'ecriture wisigothique ; la premiere 
description minutieuse des particularitgs de cette ecriture; la liste de 
M. Lowe notablement compfetee; des listes de mss. dates, de copistes, 
de provenances, etc., plus completes, en ce qui concerne les mss. encore 
existants, que celles de Beer. Je ne prfetends point avoir dit le dernier 
mot sur le sujet; j'espfere pourtant que ce recueil contribuera ft la solu- 
tion des problemes relatifs a l'histoire intellectuelle de l'Espagne 
pendant le Moyen-Age. 

Perfectly conscious of what he has done and what he has not 
done, Clark has added to his edition of Ammianus Marcellinus 
another noteworthy contribution to learning. In the develop- 
ment of writing in Spain, he has a great and fascinating theme. 
Though he does not pretend to have reached the goal, he has 
taken a long stride forward. 

Clark has sifted and sorted his complicated material with 
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skill. He gives us first, after a comprehensive bibliography, a 
list of all manuscripts, fragmentary or complete, that are known 
to him, assigning them Arabic numbers from 500 to 713. The 
total number, two hundred and fourteen, exceeds by one hundred 
the manuscripts discussed by B. A. Lowe in his valuable bro- 
chure, Studia Palaeographica, published in 1910. x Some of 
the additions, — a majority, I should judge — Claek himself un- 
earthed; for the rest he expresses indebtedness to Lowe, Lind- 
say, Dom Wilmart, and last but not least, Abbe Liebaert, whose 
death in 1915 cut short a career of fine achievement and most 
brilliant promise. 

In the above list, which I will call No. I, the manuscripts are 
grouped according to the libraries in which they are found today. 
There follow No. II, a chronological list of extant dated manu- 
scripts, and No. Ill, a list of scribes and illuminators. List IV 
contains the places in which manuscripts are surely known to have 
been written. No. V is a list of fac-similes, including the plates 
in Ewald-Loewe (IV-XXXVIII), those in the present work 
(1-70), and (71-161) those in various publications to which 
reference is made. Finally, No. VI, come the descriptions, with 
careful transliterations, of his own plates. By this arrangement, 
one finds at a glance all the material important for the study of 
various topics. 

There is one inconvenience, easily avoidable, in the disposition 
of the material. In the account of the manuscripts shown in 
the plates, the information is divided between No. I and No. 
VI. Despite the use of cross-references, 2 it is something of a 
nuisance to keep an eye on two widely separated sections of the 
book, besides the plate itself, and especially to find — though this 
is a rare occurrence — that the information is not quite con- 
sistent in the two descriptions. 3 This difficulty might have 
been obviated if the description in No. I had been reduced to 
lowest terms — designation of the manuscript, date, contents, 
and a reference to the number of the plate, where everything 
else would be found. In the case of manuscripts not illustrated 
in the plates, the complete account would of course appear, as 
now, in No. I. 

Encouraged by this plentiful array of lists, I feel like de- 
manding one more, — that of the authors contained in the dif- 
ferent manuscripts, which would be chronologically arranged 
under each name. Such a list would be an index, however in- 

1 In the Munich Sitzungsberichte, No. 12. 

a No. 589 lacks a reference to PI. 37, and the description of PI. 37 to 
No. 589. No. 628 should refer to PI. 21. 

' The description of No. 524 is divided between p. 41 and p. 228 in a 
most inconvenient way. The dating of Lowe for No. 534 (s. Xin) is 
accepted on p. 34, but on p. 69 that of Ewald-Loewe, s. X/XI. 
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complete, of the literary interests of Spain, and would reveal 
the astounding paucity of the Classical authors accessible in 
Visigothic manuscripts. St. Isidore, St. Gregory and Beatus 
would loom large in the list, but the stray Terence of the 
eleventh century seems like an unwelcome guest. It is the only 
manuscript of a pagan Latin author in the Visigothic script. 
The manuscripts are not our only clue, but in themselves, we 
must note, they give little encouragement to those who would 
trace the pedigree of various Classical texts in the early Middle 
Ages from France back to Spain. There were doubtless lines 
of tradition running from Spain northward down to the times 
of St. Isidore and the learned bishops of Toledo, but the coming 
of the Moslems worked for Latin literature in Spain what the 
Middle Ages did for Greek literature all over Europe. We 
must make allowance for exaggeration, but, in general, the 
dismal picture of Spanish culture painted by Bulogius and 
Albarus * is confirmed by the testimony of the Visigothic manu- 
scripts described by Professor Clark. 

However, the Moslems had a culture of their own, and, as 
everybody knows, exerted a profound influence on later medi- 
aeval thought, and in Spain, on mediaeval art. There is a highly 
important bit of testimony presented in these Collectanea of a 
much earlier interchange of views between Arabs and Christians 
than has been thus far noted. Historians who have touched on 
this movement begin their account with the career of the learned 
Gerbert (f 1003), who in his youth had studied mathematics 
at Barcelona, and they tend to minimize the importance of 
Arab influence at that time. But Moslem culture had become 
well established at the end of the seventh century, and it flour- 
ished in the centuries following ; Cordova became the Bagdad of 
the West. Spain was rife with theological controversy in the 
eighth century, owing to the heresy of Adoptianism, and one of 
Clark's manuscripts shows that a Christian thinker had studied 
the Arabs as well as the Fathers of the Church. In one of the 
two Visigothic manuscripts at Monte Cassino, containing St. 
Ambrose's work against the Arians, some reader has added mar- 
ginal notes in an interesting kind of cursive. Since he refers to 
the heretic Elipandus as a man of his own times, he must have 
lived either at the end of the eighth century or very early in the 
ninth. One of his notes is thus deciphered by Clark : 

Hinc destrues error em Ibin hamd[on] qui alium esse 
ho[mi]num, alium domini nosiri Ihu xpi asserit patrem. 5 

The last word is hard to make out. The form of the letter p 
is peculiar, 6 and the theological conception, if patrem is what 

'Manitius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelalt:, 1911, p. 422. 

6 No. 640 (PI. 12, p. 132), Casinensis 4. 

■Apparently it has a loop on the left side, a form not mentioned by 
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the Arab wrote, is more than peculiar. Who Ibin Hamdon was 
I have not been able to find out. 7 Whether or not he was a 
convert to Christianity, he took an interest in Christian theology 
and made a somewhat startling contribution to it. Now the 
manuscript also contains notes in Arabic; there is one, still 
undeciphered, on this page. Is the scribe a Moslein critic of St. 
Ambrose or a convert from Islamism? Did he perhaps write 
the Latin note as well ? The author of this, at any rate, is either 
a native Christian who has studied the Arab writers or a con- 
verted Arab who naturally has not forgotten them. These are 
both tiny notes, but with others of the same nature, 8 they bear 
witness to an important phase of society in Spain manifest as 
early as the eighth century, — an intellectual give and take be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered. Moeller, in his History 
of the Christian Church, 9 noting the similarity of Adoptianism 
to Nestorianism, suggests that "the controversy was perhaps 
influenced by the old Antiochene tendency, through Oriental 
Christians who had come to Spain in the train of the Arabs." 
Ibin Hamdon would seem to be of such a tribe. 

Clark's account of the characteristics of Visigothic writing 
is noteworthy for its caution. Despite his familiarity with a 
wide range of manuscripts, he is not inclined to theorize much 
as to the development of the script, believing that Merino, 
Mufioz and Lowe have gone too far in this direction. He quotes 
with a modified approval Lowe's description of the essential 
epochs in the history of Visigothic writing ; he cannot subscribe 
to it fully. Lowe's four classes seem to the reviewer broadly 
enough stated to allow for exceptions; there is nothing that I 
have observed in Clark's new material that tends to diminish 
their value. Lowe's memorable criterion for dating Visigothic 
manuscripts — the use of different forms of the ligature ti to 
express the assibilated and the unassibilated sound of these let- 

H. B. Van Hoesen, Roman Cursive Writing, 1915, p. 237, though two 
of the sixth-century forms of the letter show a tendency in this direc- 
tion; see Table 6, Nos. 16 and 19. 

7 Could the name be Ibin Hamdin ? An Ibin Hamdin was kadi of 
Cordova in the eleventh century. See Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans d' 
Espagne, iv, 251 ff. Clark's transliteration of the note agrees with that of 
the monks of Monte Cassino (Bibl. Cas. I p. 99). As they give another 
note (p. 100) containing the name Ibn Hamdon, the complete form may 
appear in that place. They describe the note to the eleventh or the 
twelfth century, — falsely if the script is the same as that of the present 
note. 

8 There are evidently other bits of Arabic in the margins of the manu- 
script, as there are in Cas. 19 " saec. IX" (Bibl. Cas. p. 233). All of 
these should be examined by some Arabist. A Latin-Arabic glossary 
is extant, compiled at least as early as the tenth century. See Clark's 
No. 554. J 

"Translated by Rutherford, Vol. II (1893), p. 132. 
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ters 10 — Clark fully accepts and uses constantly and success- 
fully. Lowe's rule has thus run the gauntlet of new and con- 
siderable testing and has come out unscathed. His other 
principle, the frequent use of i longa in Visigothic, has not fared 
so well. There are plenty of illustrations of it, and plenty of 
exceptions; it is not so valuable as the former rule in determin- 
ing dates. 

On the origin of Spanish minuscule, little if any light is shed 
by the new material gathered by Clark. It issues, like the other 
national hands, from the Eoman cursive. For Italian script 
there is such an abundance of cursive and half-minuscule texts 
that one can see the national hand growing as naturally as a 
plant from the old Roman cursive into the full flower of the 
Beneventan style. 11 In Spain there are so few traces of cursive, 
and these are so late, that the minuscule of the end of the eighth 
century appears as a sudden phenomenon without precursors. As 
Clark believes that he has listed virtually all the Visigothic 
manuscripts in existence, this part of the subject can be cleared 
up only by some unexpected discovery. A study of the Visi- 
gothic charter-hand might yield some information; it is to be 
regretted that the Collectanea offer no specimens of this hand. 

Whatever caution should be observed in details, we may safely 
enough select the creative period in the history of Visigothic 
script as the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
century, a period roughly corresponding with the reign of 
Alphonso the Great (866-910). Lowe enumerates the essential 
characteristics of this script, which forms the second of his four 
classes. 12 In general, I think it may be said that this is the 
period in Spanish writing that most nearly suggests, not in its 
appearance, but in its observance of definite principles, the 
script of St. Martin's of Tours in the generation of Alcuin and 
that which succeeded him. It is during the reign of Alphonso 
that the ti- distinction, only loosely observed before, is adopted as 
a permanent trait of Visigothic. It is then also that the scribe 
begins to take such an interest in his product that he attaches his 
name to it. 13 

The first of the scribes in Clark's list and the first, so far as 
he or Lowe has observed, to use the ^-distinction, is a certain 
Maius, who in 894 wrote at San Miguel — a monastery of uncer- 
tain locality — a wonderful illustrated manuscript of Beatus. 
This manuscript, then, ushers in the period. Clark lists it (No. 
570) under London, where it once belonged to Henry Yates 

10 Op. cit. pp. 76 flf. 

11 Particularly as set forth in Lowe's The Beneventan Script, 1914. 
u Op. cit. p. 80. 

13 The list of scribes and illuminators of pp. 66 f . contains thirteen 
for the years 894-925, twenty-six for the rest of the tenth century, and 
twenty for the eleventh century. 
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Thompson. One American city will have to appear in a revision 
of this list, for the book is now among the treasures of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library of New York. It is gratifying that a 
work at once so intrinsically beautiful and of suoh historical 
importance should be accessible in our own country. 

Another scribe whose work is adequately illustrated for the 
first time is Florentius, who wrote at Valeranica near Burgos 
in the middle of the tenth century. Plates 65-68 are devoted 
to one of his books (No. 512), a copy of Smaragdus, now at 
Cordova, which was the first Visigothic manuscript ever repro- 
duced. 14 On the strength of later reproductions, the manuscript 
has generally been assigned to the eleventh century. One gets 
the same impression of the slim and graceful letters of a highly 
ornamental script as we see it for the first time in an accurate 
reproduction. But with the help of external testimony fur- 
nished by Dom De Bruyne, Clark fixes the date beyond ques- 
tion in the neighborhood of 960. There are three other manu- 
scripts with the signature of Florentius, with dates running from 
the year 945 to 962. So round about the middle of the tenth 
century a new and delicate manner comes in, the essence of 
which is that assigned by Lowe to his third period. It is a fact 
like the overthrowing of previous judgments of this manuscript 
of Florentius that may well induce Claek, after his survey of 
so large a field, to be slow in his ultimate conclusions. 

As with the origins of the script, so with its disappearance be- 
fore the all-conquering Caroline hand, a broad and unexplored 
field still lies before us. In the latter case, the investigator is 
not embarrassed, as in the former, with the lack of material. 
We also need a treatment of the relation of the French and 
Spanish systems during the time when the latter was in its 
prime. Spanish monks penetrated into the northern country 
at least as far as Lyons and Fleury and have left various memen- 
toes of their presence. One of the most interesting is a manu- 
script of the Lex Eomana Visigothorum (No. 650) at present 
in Paris. It is written in a Caroline hand from a Visigothic 
original; the scribe, unfamiliar with the abbreviations that he 
found, retains for per the form -P which in his own script 
should stand for pro. In several places, he is evidently so puz- 
zled at the text that he calls in a fellow-scribe, who inserts the 
passages — in Visigothic. A similar supplement in Visigothic 
appears in a manuscript of Lyons (No. 571). There are Visi- 
gothic marginalia in a famous book of Fleury. 15 A study of all 

"In 1606, by Bernardo Aldrete. 

"No. 681, Vat. Keg. 267. Clabk's error in giving the contents of 
this hook has already been corrected by Lowe (Eng. Hist. Rev. 1921, 
p. 465 ) . It contains not the Sacramentarium Gelasianum but the works 
of Bishop Fulgentius. I can add that the Visigothic notes to which 
Liebaert called Clabk's attention are found on a score of pages and 
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the Carolingian books with Visigothic notes or supplements 
would be profitable. The period of interchange which they 
indicate would seem to be the latter half of the ninth century; 
but no positive statement can be made until the material is 
examined. 

Despite his policy of caution, Clark constantly gives his own 
opinion as to dates, to the great benefit of the discussion, and he 
not infrequently indicates the character of a script by comparing 
it with some other style. The cursive on Plate 12 reminds him 
of Bobbio, the minuscule of No. 534 s. X (Ewald and Loewe 
No. xxxvii) has " une ressemblance frappante avec celle du scrip- 
torium de Saint-Gall en Suisse," while the latest style of Visi- 
gothic writing shows a "faible ressemblance" to the Insular 
hand (p. 242). The last resemblance is, at least to my eye, 
feeble indeed, and the others are hardly worth the noting. All 
early cursive is more or less the same, and a Visigothic hand of 
the early tenth century suggests only one period in the history 
of the script of St. Gall, that represented by Winithar in the 
eighth ; 16 by the beginning of the tenth century, the period with 
which comparison would be profitable, altogether different meth- 
ods were in vogue at St. Gall. The superficial resemblance be- 
tween the earlier style of St. Gall to that of Spain about a 
century later is due to the development of both hands from the 
same origin. The point to observe is not the resemblance at the 
start but the difference in the speed and character of the develop- 
ment. 

The account of Visigothic abbreviations is the best that has 
appeared. It may seem strange that Lindsay's Notae Latinae, 
1915, is nowhere mentioned, not even in the bibliography, but as 
is explained in the preface, the circumstances of printing account 
for this omission. Clark published a review of Lindsay's work, 17 
with extensive additions of details drawn particularly from 
Spanish manuscripts. 

There is a brief discussion of diacritical signs and of punc- 
tuation, a subject on which Clark promises a comprehensive 
work. In general, the ancient system of employing a dot half 
way up the letter, or near its base, for a half-stop, and a dot 
near the top of the letter for a whole-stop, is observed by Spanish 

run through the volume. The hand seems to be of the ninth century; 
in the one test case that I noticed, the ti-distinction is not observed. 
The MS itself, partly in uncial and partly in semi-uncial script, was 
doubtless written at Fleury not long after its founding in the seventh 
century. (See Chatelain, TJnc. Scrip. PI. xxx, lxxix.) Some Spaniard, 
who read it there about two hundred years later, added in the margin 
headings and comments such as (fol. 190) : -non quantum quis uixerit 
sed qualiter, and (fol. 226v) : ausculta o peccator et gaude. Clabk 
should have given a reference to Bannister, Pal. Mus. Tat. No. 122, 
with a reproduction, PI. 15a. I have several photographs. 

"See Chroust Mon. Pal. I xiv, 1-5. "Class. Weekly 1917, p. 189. 
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scribes. The former is often accompanied by a superimposed 
stroke sloping to the right, like an acute accent ; the latter often 
has a downward stroke, placed sometimes beneath the dot, 
sometimes at its side. The final pause may also be denoted by 
three dots. It would have been easy to represent in the trans- 
literations the main varieties employed. The interrogation mark 
is reproduced, but by using merely a dot for all other punc- 
tuations, Clark imparts to the sentences a jerky and inconse- 
quential character that is not fair to the actual methods of the 
scribes. Periods, inverted periods, commas and single quotation- 
marks would have illustrated the punctuation with substantial 
accuracy ; or at least commas might have been used for the minor 
pauses. 

Signs are employed in the early Visigothic manuscripts not 
only for punctuation but for accentuation (p. 105) and likewise 
for marking prosody. In a manuscript of Juvencus and other 
Christian poets (No. 628, s. IX/X), the shorts and longs of 
two verses of Fortunatus are indicated as they would be to-day 
(Plate 21). It would seem also that the marking gives direc- 
tions also as to the elision. Thus in the first line, 

Aspera condicio et sors TnrevScabilis hore (sic) 

the last two syllables of condicio are apparently treated to 
synizesis with shortening of the o. In the second line, 

Quum generi hiimano trlstis origo dedit 

we are apparently enjoined not to clip the last syllable of 
generi, but to shorten the first two syllables of humano. The 
last bit of advice is unsound, but the gist of the matter, the 
sounding of ri and hu in conjunction, seems true to ancient 
practice. The caesura is marked by an upright stroke, and is 
apparently treated to an ictus, for the same sign is applied to 
the final syllable of the verse. These marks seem to be con- 
temporary. If other cases of such a practice exist, they ought 
to be collected for their bearing on the vexed question of metrical 
ictus and elision. 

Aware that a great work of this kind cannot be spotless on its 
first appearance, Clark invites corrections and additions. There 
are doubtless few Visigothic books that are not registered here, 
but there is still some confusion as to the particular manuscripts 
to which various scholars have referred. The transliterations, 
which I have tested in many places, are done with scrupulous 
care. I discovered only a few trivial errors and misprints. 

Clark hopes that his material will be of service to the future 
historian of the development of writing in Spain. No palaeog- 
rapher would fail to applaud if Clark undertakes that task 
himself. A useful preliminary would be a study, with really 
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suitable fac-similes, of all the dated manuscripts. Nor would 
co-operation be out of place in so extensive an enterprise. As 
Clark finds Lowe too audacious and Lowe thinks Clark a bit 
hesitant, the proper combination of safety and speed would 
indubitably appear in a history of Visigothic script by Clark 
and Lowe. 

E. K. Band. 

Haryard Unitersity. . 



The Atharvavediya Paficapatalika, throwing light on the Ar- 
rangement, division and text of the Atharva Veda Samhita 
with a translation and an index of the pratlkas. Edited by 
Bhagwaddatta B. A., Professor of Vedic Theology and 
Sanskrit and Superintendent of the research department, 
D. A.-V. College Lahore, 1920, 8° pp. 14 + 39. 

Under the leadership of Bhagwaddatta the research depart- 
ment of Dayanand Anglo- Vedic College is showing noteworthy 
activity. Those interested in the Atharva Veda will be glad to 
see that it is directed largely to the task of rendering accessible 
the still unpublished ancillary literature of that Veda. In 
particular the class of works termed laksanagrantha or 'works 
devoted to the accurate description ' of the samhita seems to be 
the main objective. Of these the Caranavyuha (AV. Par. 
xlix. 4. 8) lists five — not four as has generally been under- 
stood: (1) caturadhyayika, (2) praticakhyaih (3) paficapa- 
talika (4) dantyosthavidhir (5) brhatsarvanukramani. Edi- 
tions of the first four have been completed by these scholars, 
or are now nearing completion. The most interesting fact 
with regard to them is that the mss. collated for the catura- 
dhyayika are said to contain considerable material not included 
in Whitney's edition. Interesting also is the fact that the 
praticakhya is (as noticed already by Biihler; cf. Bloomneld, 
The Atharvaveda, p. 20) a distinct work. The Paficapatalika 
is then the third in the list just quoted; and this harmonizes 
with the subtitle given by the editor — apparently on the basis of 
some tradition — trtiya laksana grantha. 

In the Occident the knowledge of this text has been a gradual 
acquisition. Whitney first noted certain short remarks in the 
colophons of his manuscripts of the Atharva and saw that they 
must be fragments of an " Old Anukramanl." Then Shankar 
Pandit gave more extensive quotations in his commentary; 
next these materials were worked up (cf. p. lxxi et passim) in 
the Whitney-Lanman translation. Now we are at last presented 
with the text in full. The edition seems — I must speak with 
reserve for I can use neither the introduction nor the translation 



